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Abstract 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effects  of 
role  conflict  on  arousal  and  social  behavior.  Three  levels  of 
role  conflict  were  induced  in  a  group  discussion  situation  in 
which  the  subjects  were  group  leaders  and  the  followers  were  con¬ 
federates  of  E.  The  2x2x3  experimental  design  counterbalanced 
sex,  Ss’  self -expectations  regarding  leadership  behavior,  and 
followers ’  expectations  of  S3.  Heart  rate  and  GSR  were  employed 
as  measures  of  arousal  while  length  and  latency  of  communication 
were  employed  as  measures  of  social  behavior. 

Although  no  effects  of  role  conflict  on  arousal  or  social 
behavior  were  demonstrated,  the  leader's  arousal  was  found  to  vary 
directly  with  follower  consensus  regarding  group  norms.  It  was 
suggested  that  arousal,  S_’s  involvement  in  the  role,  and  group 
consensus  merit  further  consideration  as  variables  in  a  role  con¬ 


flict  situation. 
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Introduction 


The  concept  of  role,  originally  a  theatrical  term,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  scientific  parlance  by  nineteenth  century  sociologists. 
Since  its  scientific  inception,  the  concept  has  occupied  a  position 
of  considerable  importance  in  sociological  theorizing;  it  has  filled 
the  theoretical  hiatus  between  conceptions  of  the  individual  and 
conceptions  of  the  social  institution.  According  to  Martindale 
(i960),  exponents  of  major  sociological  theories  (Parsons,  1951; 
Mead,  193*+;  Znaniecki,  19*+0;  Gerth  and  Mills,  1953;  Merton,  1957) 
are  in  essential  agreement  regarding  the  place  of  role  in  socio¬ 
logical  theory.  These  authors  hypothesize  that  social  structure 
is  composed  of  institutions  which  are  in  turn  composed  of  roles, 
while  roles  are  composed  of  mutual  expectations. 

Sociological  definitions  of  role  have  been  many  and  varied; 
however,  the  inclusion  of  mutual  expectations  as  a  definitional 
component  is  nearly  universal.  A  mutual  expectation  is  an  ex¬ 
pectation  held  by  both  the  actor  of  the  role  and  the  person(s) 
in  respect  to  whom  the  role  is  being  acted.  The  expectation 
itself  is  considered  to  be  a  voiced  or  unvoiced  group  consensus 
regarding  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  a  specific  kind 
of  behavior  of  the  role  actor.  Group  consensus  regarding  any  given 
expectation  may  be  less  than  unanimous.  As  unanimity  decreases, 
the  salience  of  the  expectation  is  said  to  decrease.  In  summary, 
a  minimal  sociological  definition  would  state  that  role  is  a  set 
of  mutual  expectations  regardihg  a  corresponding  set  of  the  role 
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actor’s  behaviors. 

The  concept  of  role  presently  assumes  far  less  importance  in 
psychology  than  it  does  in  sociology.  In  social  psychology,  role 
is  employed  primarily  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  changes  that 
occur  in  an  individual's  behavior  when  he  is  placed  in  different 
social  settings.  The  concept  is  generally  viewed  as  a  phenomenon 
rather  than  a  variable  of  theoretical  or  empirical  interest.  Psy¬ 
chological  writings  commonly  adopt  a  sociological  definition  of 
role  or  define  role  loosely  by  way  of  concrete  examples.  This  thesis 
adopted  the  sociological  definition  of  role,  defining  it  as  a  set 
of  mutual  expectations  regarding  a  corresponding  set  of  the  role 
actor's  behaviors. 

Studies  in  the  research  literature  have  usually  employed  the 
concept  of  expectations  as  the  defining  characteristic  of  role. 

Some  studies  define  role  as  a  set  of  mutual  expectations,  but  the 
major  portion  of  the  research  neglects  the  role  actor's  own  expec¬ 
tations  and  places  major  emphasis  on  the  other  persons'  expectations 
regarding  the  role  actor's  behavior.  Empirical  research  on  role  is 
quite  sparse  when  compared  with  research  on  other  topics.  Neiman 
and  Hughes  (l95l)>  in  a  review  of  role  literature  to  1950?  found 
that  before  1940  there  was  no  research  on  role,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  concept  had  been  referred  to  in  the  literature  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  authors  discovered  that  role  was  used  in 
experimentation  during  the  period  1940-1950,  but  that  it  was  not 
used  in  predictive  studies,  nor  was  it  used  in  the  formation  of 
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hypotheses.  This  state  of  affairs  prompted  Neiman  and  Hughes  to 
suggest  that  the  concept  of  role  is  empirically  sterile  and  theo¬ 
retically  ad  hoc,  and  that  one  might  profitably  turn  one's  scien¬ 
tific  curiosity  toward  more  fruitful  concepts.  Since  1950,  the 
complexion  of  the  research  situation  has  not  changed  materially. 

There  have  probably  been  fewer  than  twenty-five  empirical  studies 
conducted  since  1950  that  deal  with  any  aspect  of  role.  Few  results 
of  these  studies  have  been  further  explored  in  later  studies,  and 
there  are  no  major  conceptual  threads  running  through  the  research 
that  allow  one  to  relate  studies  on  role  to  other  bodies  of  research. 
With  few  exceptions,  studies  in  this  area  have  employed  subjective 
report  data  as  the  only  dependent  measures.  Experimental  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  independent  variables  was  usually  accomplished  by 
presenting  S  with  a  situation  on  paper  and  having  J>  imagine  that  he 
is  in  the  situation  described. 

Research  on  role  has  been  quite  diverse.  Two  studies  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  effects  of  the  assignment  of  roles  to  _Ss.  Steiner 
and  Dodge  (1956)  discovered  that  accurate  interpersonal  perceptions 
facilitated  individual  and  group  productivity  when  group  members 
had  not  been  assigned  roles.  Interpersonal  perception  bore  little 
relation  to  productivity  when  roles  were  assigned.  Steiner  and 
Field  (i960)  demonstrated  that  the  assignment  of  roles  in  group 
discussion  makes  it  difficult  for  S  to  judge  the  real  attitudes  of 
other  _Ss  in  the  group.  This  difficulty  is  reflected  in  communica¬ 
tion,  attitude  change,  sociometric  choice,  and  interpersonal  per- 
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ception.  The  relationship  between  excessive  role  variability  and 

j 

maladjustment  was  investigated  by  Block  (1961),  who  discovered 
a  positive  correlation  between  excessive  role  variability  and  the 
CPI  measure  of  susceptibility  to  anxiety.  Sarbin  and  Jones  (1955) 
have  constructed  a  psychological  test  of  role  taking  aptitude, 
which  correlates  positively  with  validity  of  role  enactment  and 
social  adjustment,  and  negatively  with  self -constancy  following 
role  enactment.  Rodgers  (1957)  found  that  role  insight,  role 
taking  ability,  and  flexibility  of  self -perception  each  correlate 
highly  with  role  success.  Jones  and  deCharms  (1958)  demonstrated 
that  when  S  was  assigned  three  different  roles  toward  a  stimulus 
person,  S’s  rating  of  that  person  varied  significantly  with  the 
role  assigned.  Brown  (1952)  has  demonstrated  that  a  role  is  more 
accurately  enacted  when  it  assumes  the  same  sex  as  the  actor  assigned 
the  role.  Brown  also  demonstrated  that  situational  variables  have 
a  greater  effect  on  role  playing  behavior  than  do  the  personality 
variables  assessed.  There  are  no  empirical  generalizations  that 
the  author  wishes  to  draw  from  this  body  of  research. 

The  definition  of  role  as  a  set  of  mutual  expectations  makes 
possible  a  number  of  definitions  of  role  conflict.  One  could  assert 
that  role  conflict  exists  for  the  role  actor,  (l)  when  one  or  more 
of  the  actor's  self -expectations  are  incompatible  with  correspon¬ 
ding  expectations  placed  on  him  by  others  in  the  situation,  (2) 
when  others  in  the  situation  hold  incompatible  expectations  of  the 
actor,  (3)  when  the  actor  must  simultaneously  satisfy  two  or  more 
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incompatible  sets  of  mutual  expectations,  or  (4)  when  there  exists 
some  combination  of  the  above  three  possibilities.  Most  authors 
dealing  with  role  conflict  have  defined  it  in  terms  of  one  or  more 
of  the  above  alternatives.  Empirical  studies  of  role  conflict 
have  usually  employed  the  second  or  third  of  the  above  definitions; 
this  thesis  has  employed  the  first.  For  purposes  of  this  thesis, 
role  conflict  was  said  to  exist  when  one  or  more  of  the  role  actor's 
self -expectations  are  incompatible  with  corresponding  expectations 
placed  on  him  by  others  in  the  situation.  The  severity  of  role 
conflict  was  said  to  vary  directly  with  the  number  of  other  people 
in  the  situation  who  hold  expectations  of  the  actor  that  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  actor's  self -expectations. 

Different  aspects  of  role  conflict  have  been  recently  inves¬ 
tigated.  Two  studies  by  Getzels  and  Guba  (1954,  1956)  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  liability  to  role  conflict  is  associated  with  a 
number  of  personality  characteristics  assessed  by  the  GAMIN,  STDCR, 
California  E  and  F,  and  Rosenweig  P-F  tests.  Ehrlich  (1959)  deter¬ 
mined  that  competing  legitimate  or  obligatory  expectations  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  greater  ambivalence  than  were  other  patterns  of  legi¬ 
timate  and  obligatory  expectations.  This  finding  was  not  confir¬ 
med  in  a  later  study  by  Ehrlich,  Rinehart,  and  Howell  (1962),  who 
demonstrated  that  S’ s  perception  of  others'  expectations  was  as 
predictive  of  S's  behavior  as  the  legitimacy,  sanctions,  and  obli¬ 
gation  associated  with  the  expectations.  Stouffer  (1949)  classi¬ 
fied  Ss  with  respect  to  the  degree  to  which  Ss  perceived  overlap 
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■between  conflicting  expectations.  In  a  later  study  with  Toby  (l95l)? 
a  Guttman  scale  was  developed  which  yielded  scale  types  ranging 
from  particularistic  to  universalistic  in  mode  of  response  to 
role  conflict.  Items  from  the  Stouffer  and  Toby  scale  were  com¬ 
bined  with  items  from  other  tests  by  Sutcliffe  and  Haberman  (1956). 

A  centroid  factor  analysis  was  performed  on  all  items,  with  the 
expectation  that  universalism -particularism  would  emerge  as  a 
factor.  After  orthogonal  rotations  to  simple  structure,  three 
factors  were  identified  as  authoritarianism-submission,  sex  role 
conservatism,  and  morality-immorality.  Gullahorn  (1956)  assessed 
the  degree  to  which  S  experiences  role  conflict  by  the  development 
of  a  questionnaire.  Morgan  (1962)  discovered  that  role  conflict 
was  not  dealt  with  by  minimizing  perceived  differences  between 
conflicting  roles.  Videbeck  and  Bates  (1959)  found  that  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  occurrence  of  various  behaviors  varied  directly  with 
group  consensus  regarding  the  desirability  of  the  behaviors  in 
question.  This  effect  was  demonstrated  for  groups  as  a  whole  and 
for  specific  group  members. 

Although  some  effects  of  role  conflict  on  behavior  have  been 
demonstrated,  as  well  as  some  effects  of  other  variables  on  ex¬ 
perienced  role  conflict,  all  of  the  above  results  must  be  viewed 
with  some  reservation.  One  fails  to  find  a  single  replication, 
and  most  studies  have  exclusively  employed  paper  and  pencil  tech¬ 
niques  with  all  the  attendant  artifactual  effects  of  these  tech¬ 
niques.  No  empirical  results  in  the  role  conflict  literature 
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have  direct  relevance  to  the  purposes  and  hypotheses  of  this  study. 
However,  conceptualizations  employed  by  Stouffer  (1949)  and  Getzels 
and  G-uba  (1954)  were  utilized  in  the  formation  of  hypotheses  in  the 
present  study. 

The  Problem 

Stouffer  (1949)  has  suggested  that  an  individual  may  respond 
to  role  conflict  by  (l)  abandoning  all  sets  of  role  expectations 
except  one,  or  (2)  seeking  a  compromise  set  of  behaviors  which 
satisfies  all  sets  of  expectations  somewhat  but  no  set  of  expec¬ 
tations  completely.  Getzels  and  Guba  (1954)  repeat  these  alter¬ 
natives  and  add,  (3)  withdrawing  physically  or  psychologically 
from  the  roles  altogether.  One  aim  of  this  thesis  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  occurrence  of  these  modes  of  role  conflict  resolution. 

If  the  assumption  is  made  that  behavioral  acts  which  are  in 
accord  with  mutual  expectations  have  a  higher  probability  of 
occurrence  than  other  behavioral  acts,  it  may  be  seen  that  each 
of  the  hypothesized  modes  of  role  conflict  resolution  involve  a 
restriction  of  behavior.  That  is,  each  mode  of  resolution  is  a 
schema  for  performing  less  than  the  total  number  of  behaviors 
called  for  by  the  expectations  of  others.  Since,  by  definition, 
the  total  number  of  mutual  expectations  decreases  as  role  conflict 
increases,  the  assumption  regarding  higher  probability  of  behaviors 
in  accord  with  mutual  expectations  also  leads  to  the  expectation 
that  increasing  role  conflict  will  produce  increased  restriction 
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of  behavior.  These  considerations  prompted  the  following  pre¬ 
dictions: 

(1)  Role  conflict  produces  restriction  of  social  behavior. 

(2)  As  role  conflict  increases,  social  behavior  will  be 
increasingly  restricted. 

The  social  behavior  of  interest  in  this  thesis  was  verbal  com¬ 
munication,  chosen  primarily  because  of  ease  of  measurement.  It 
was  hypothesized  that  differences  in  restriction  of  verbal  com¬ 
munication  are  evidenced  by  differences  in  length  and  latency  of  the 
communication.  Increasing  role  conflict  was  predicted  to  produce 
communications  of  shorter  length  and  greater  latency. 

A  second  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  test  the  assumption 
that  role  conflict  is  motivating.  This  assumption  is  implicitly 
made  when  one  postulates  the  necessity  of  resolving  role  conflict. 
The  demonstration  that  role  conflict  is  motivating  is  in  one  sense 
superfluous;  it  is  intuitively  obvious  that  this  is  the  case.  What 
is  important,  however,  is  that  the  extent  of  this  motivation  be 
determined  with  respect  to  differing  degrees  of  role  conflict.  A 
demonstration  of  the  motivational  aspects  of  role  conflict  would 
also  be  of  value  in  providing  a  bridge  between  role  conflict  re¬ 
search  and  other  bodies  of  research.  Such  a  bridge  between  research 
areas  may  be  exemplified  by  the  recent  (Berkowitz,  i960)  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  concept  of  assimilation-contrast  to  effect  a  rapproa- 
chement  between  psychophysical  judgment  and  social  judgment.  A 
similar  r approach ement  between  role  conflict  research  and  another 
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body  of  research  might  be  accomplished  if  the  motivational  con¬ 
struct  employed  in  role  conflict  research  is  in  standard  usage 
in  other  areas.  The  motivational  construct  employed  in  this  thesis 
was  arousal.  The  foregoing  considerations  resulted  in  the  following 
predictions : 

(3)  Role  conflict  is  arousing 

(4)  As  role  conflict  increases,  arousal  increases. 

Arousal  is  commonly  considered  to  be  the  nonspecific  activation  of 
the  organism  that  results  from  the  activity  of  the  ARAS  and  other 
nonspecific  systems.  The  concept  of  arousal  includes,  according 
to  Duffy  (1962),  components  of  intensity  and  direction.  This  thesis 
was  concerned  with  the  intensity  dimension.  Duffy  reports  that 
the  physiological  variables  of  EMG,  GSR,  EEG,  metabolic  rate, 
respiration,  heart  rate,  blood  pressure,  body  temperature,  and 
vasoconstriction  are  typically  associated  with  arousal. 


Heart  rate  and  GSR  were  the  two  indices  of  arousal  employed 
in  this  thesis.  Berlyne  (i960)  has  ably  defended  the  GSR  as  an 
index  of  arousal;  the  status  of  heart  rate  is  less  well  defined 
in  this  regard.  After  an  extensive  literature  review  to  i960, 
Duffy  (1962)  reports: 

Heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  are  also  responsive  to 
changes  in  the  demands  of  the  stimulus  situation,  a  more 
rapid  heart  rate  and  a  rise  in  blood  pressure  tending  to 
follow  increases  in  the  intensity  or  the  significance  of 
stimulation.  But  the  relationship  of  these  measures  to  the 
general  level  of  activation  of  the  individual  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  an  increase  in  heart  rate  and  a  rise  in 
blood  pressure  tend  to  some  extent  to  inhibit  each  other.... 
There  are,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  studies  which  show  an 
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increase  in  heart  rate,  or  a  rise  in  "blood  pressure,  or 
both,  when  the  individual  becomes  more  highly  activated. 

Heart  rate  and  GSR  were  both  chosen  as  physiological  measures  of 

arousal  because  much  research  has  been  conducted  with  each,  each 

responds  rapidly,  and  the  polygraph  record  of  each  is  reasonably 

unambiguous.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  heart  rate  (Hokanson 

and  Burgess,  1964)  and  GSR  (Berlyne  et  al . ,  1963)  have  both  been 

related  to  voluntary  behavior. 
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Method 

The  effect  of  role  conflict  on  c ommuni cation  and  arousal  was 
assessed  in  a  group  discussion  situation.  S  was  instructed  to 
lead  two  followers,  both  of  whom  were  confederates  of  E,  in  a 
group  discussion.  S.'s  self -expectations  regarding  leadership 
behavior  were  known  in  advance  of  the  session.  The  expectations 
the  followers  held  of  S.  were  manipulated  such  that,  in  three 
separate  experimental  conditions,  both  followers,  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers,  or  neither  of  the  followers  agreed  with  S's  self -expec¬ 
tations. 

The  Design 

Two  levels  of  sex,  two  levels  of  leadership  self -expectations, 
and  three  levels  of  followers’  expectations  were  combined  in  a 
2x2x3  factorial  analysis  of  variance  with  three  replications. 
Leaders  (Ss)  expressed  a  preference  for  being  either  directive  or 
non-directive  in  their  leadership.  Followers  (l)  both  expressed 
the  preference  that  the  leader  be  directive,  (2.)  both  expressed 
the  preference  that  the  leader  be  non-directive,  or  (3)  one  ex¬ 
pressed  a  non-directive  preference  while  the  other  expressed  a 
directive  preference.  Whether  or  not  the  follower  expectations 
produced  role  conflict  depended  on  the  self -expectations  of  the 
leader.  Thus,  all  hypothesized  effects  of  role  conflict  depended 
on  leader  expectations  by  follower  expectations  interactions.  Sex 


was  counterbalanced  in  all  conditions.  An  additional  level  of  the 
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leadership  expectations  factor  was  originally  planned  for  this  study, 
but  difficulties  in  obtaining  Ss  for  this  condition  necessitated 
its  elimination.  The  eliminated  condition  was  intended  to  test  the 
occurrence  of  the  compromise  mode  of  role  conflict  resolution. 

With  the  elimination  of  this  condition,  no  test  of  the  compromise 
mode  was  possible.  The  experimental  design  is  summarized  in 
Table  1. 

Subjects 

Ss  were  eighteen  male  and  eighteen  female  students  enrolled 
in  the  introductory  psychology  course  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
One  to  two  months  prior  to  the  experiment,  a  questionnaire  was 
administered  to  all  students  in  this  course.  Appendix  A  contains 
a  sample  of  this  questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  presented  two 
short  paragraphs  defining  directive  and  non-directive  group  leader¬ 
ship.  Following  this,  the  student  was  required  to  state  his  pre¬ 
ference  for  being  either  a  directive  or  a  non-directive  group  leader. 
On  the  basis  of  their  response  to  the  questionnaire,  eighteen 
directive  and  eighteen  non-directive  leaders  were  chosen,  with  sex 
counterbalanced.  Eight  of  the  thirty-six  Ss  volunteered  for  the 
experiment  to  complete  a  course  requirement  of  participation  in 
four  experiments.  The  remaining  twenty-eight  Ss  had  already  com¬ 
pleted  their  participation  requirement,  but  volunteered  when  con¬ 
tacted  by  telephone. 
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Table  1. 

Summary  of  experimental  design. 


Sex 

Leader 

Followers 

Predicted  role  conflict  resolution 

DD 

No  conflict 

D 

DN 

Abandon  N  follower  expectations 

M 

NN 

Withdraw 

DD 

Withdraw 

N 

DN 

Abandon  D  follower  expectations 

NN 

No  conflict 

DD 

No  conflict 

D 

DN 

Abandon  N  follower  expectations 

T? 

NN 

Withdraw 

r 

DD 

Withdraw 

N 

DN 

Abandon  D  follower  expectations 

NN 

No  conflict 

Note. — Male  is  designated  by  M?  female  by  F,  directive 
by  D,  and  non-directive  by  N. 


Confederates 


Follower -confederates  were  volunteers  from  upper  division 
psychology  courses  and  selected  volunteers  from  the  author's 
introductory  psychology  tutorial.  All  confederates  were  urged  to 
maintain  the  utmost  secrecy  with  respect  to  their  duties.  Follower- 
confederates  were  both  female  with  female  leaders  and  both  male 
with  male  leaders. 

Apparatus  and  Materials 

The  experimental  room  was  adjacent  to  a  second  room  which 
housed  a  Beckman -Of fner  Type  R  dyno graph;  a  one-way  mirror  was 
interposed  between  the  two  rooms.  S s '  physiological  responses 
were  recorded  on  the  dynograph,  which  was  equipped  with  GSR  and 
cardiotachometer  couplers.  Two  straight-through  couplers  were 
used  to  convert  the  instrument  pens  to  marker  pens  on  two  channels. 
The  dynograph  itself  was  equipped  with  a  marker  pen,  yielding  a 
total  of  three  marker  pens  which  were  controlled  by  pressing  a 
separate  button  for  each. 

The  experimental  room  contained  a  table,  three  chairs,  elec¬ 
trode  leads,  and  a  set  of  stimulus  cards.  One  wall  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  room  was  insulated  against  sixty  cycle  interference.  Six 
electrode  leads  were  permanently  taped  to  the  table  at  the  position 
of  each  of  the  three  chairs  around  the  table.  There  were  thus 
three  electrode  leads  for  each  arm  of  each  group  member.  Only  the 
six  electrodes  attached  at  the  leader's  position  were  functioning. 
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The  stimulus  cards,  which  are  shown  in  Appendix  B,  were  eight  and  one 
half  inches  by  eleven  inches  and  were  mounted  upright  on  the  end 
of  the  table  such  that  all  group  members,  when  seated,  could  see 
them  easily.  Each  card  contained  a  solid  black  figure  on  a  white 
background.  The  figures  portrayed  were  a  boxer,  a  student  at  his 
desk,  and  children  on  a  merry-go-round.  A  paper  megaphone  in  the 
experimental  room  was  connected  to  a  stethoscope  earpiece  in  the 
dynograph  room  by  means  of  a  length  of  rubber  tubing.  This  enabled 
E  to  listen  to  conversation  in  the  experimental  room  while  operating 
the  dynograph.  The  paper  megaphone  became  necessary  when  it  was 
discovered  that  an  intercom  created  sixty  cycle  interference  on 
the  dynograph  record. 

Procedure 

Prior  to  the  experiment,  E  and  any  participants  present  inter¬ 
acted  casually  in  the  dynograph  room  for  approximately  five  minutes. 
This  allowed  other  participants  time  to  appear  for  the  session. 

All  participants  were  then  moved  to  the  experimental  room,  where 
they  were  seated  at  the  table.  Electrodes  were  then  attached  to 
both  arms  of  each  follower  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  Elec¬ 
trodes  were  similarly  attached  to  both  forearms  of  the  leader,  and 
to  the  index  and  third  fingers  of  the  leader's  left  hand.  S's 
adaptation  period  to  the  electrode  placement  was  approximately 
eight  minutes.  During  this  time,  the  participants  were  given  the 
experimental  instructions.  There  are  no  criteria  in  the  literature 
for  determining  the  completion  of  adaptation.  No  attempt  was  made 
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in  the  present  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  S’s  heart  rate 
and  GSR  had  reached  a  steady  baseline.  Time  limitations  made  it 
impossible  to  employ  the  thirty  minute  period  utilized  by  Berlyne 
et  al  (1963)  for  adaptation. 


The  participants  were  informed  that  there  would  be  no  elec¬ 
tric  shocks  in  the  experiment,  and  that  the  electrodes  were  being 
used  to  detect  simple  physiological  responses.  They  were  told  that 
E  must  be  absent  from  the  room  during  the  session  in  order  to 
operate  the  physiological  recording  equipment,  but  that  E  would 
be  able  to  see  them  through  a  one-way  glass  and  hear  their  conver¬ 
sation.  The  participants  were  then  instructed  in  a  task  similar 
to  that  used  by  McClintock  (1963)  in  which  TAT  cards  were  used  as 
a  basis  for  group  discussion.  Participants  were  instructed  as 
follows: 


The  department  of  psychology  is  constructing  a  psycho¬ 
logical  test  for  use  with  small  groups  and  group  leaders. 

The  test  is  in  its  final  stages  of  construction;  consequently, 
what  you  will  do  today  is  quite  important.  First,  I  would 
like  you  to  select  one  of  the  three  cards  you  see  here  as  the 
card  you  unanimously  feel  is  most  conducive  to  group  dis¬ 
cussion.  After  you  have  selected  the  card,  I  would  like  you 
to  make  up  a  story  about  the  card,  upon  which  you  can  all 
agree.  Are  there  any  questions? 

The  group  was  then  read  the  two  paragraphs  from  the  question¬ 
naire  which  defined  directive  and  non-directive  leadership.  The 
group  was  informed  of  the  leader's  preference  for  being  directive 
or  non-directive,  as  his  questionnaire  response  had  indicated. 
Follower -confederates  were  then  each  asked  whether  they  would 
prefer  a  directive  or  a  non-directive  leader.  Follower -confed- 
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erates  then  indicated  the  preferences  that  they  had  been  instructed 
by  E  to  indicate.  In  this  way,  the  degree  of  follower  disagreement 
with  the  leader's  preference  was  randomly  assigned  to  leaders  within 
each  of  the  directive  and  non-directive  leadership  conditions. 
Follower -confederates  were  instructed  in  all  cases  to  attempt  to 
make  their  comments  last  for  at  least  five  seconds,  to  keep  humor 
to  a  minimum,  but  otherwise  to  respond  naturally.  Confederates 
were  instructed  not  to  try  to  stress  the  leader  over  and  above  the 
experimentally  designated  expression  of  preference  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session.  In  particular,  confederates  were  instructed  to 
express  hostility  or  disagreement  only  if  these  were  natural  re¬ 
actions.  The  group  was  given  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  complete 
the  two  tasks. 

It  was  thought  initially  that  Ss  would  reliably  indicate  to 
their  followers  the  preference  for  directive  or  non-directive 
leadership  that  had  been  expressed  on  the  questionnaires.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  Ss  expressing  a  directive  preference  on  the 
questionnaire  expressed  a  non-directive  preference  to  the  group. 
After  twenty-two  groups  had  been  run,  it  was  decided  to  switch  to 
the  experimental  procedure  outlined  above  of  publicly  reminding  the 
leader  of  his  previously  expressed  preference.  This  procedure 
insured  a  sufficient  number  of  Ss  for  both  leadership  conditions. 
Data  collected  before  the  change  in  procedure  were  retained  and 
combined  with  the  data  from  the  fourteen  groups  run  after  the 
procedural  change.  Designation  of  experimental  conditions  in  the 
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twenty-two  groups  run  prior  to  the  procedural  change  was  based  on 
Ss '  preferences  expressed  in  the  experimental  session,  rather  than 
on  SsT  preferences  expressed  on  the  questionnaire.  One  S  recognized 
a  confederate  as  an  E  from  a  different  experiment.  The  data  for 
this  S  were  discarded,  and  a  replacement  S  was  run. 
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Results 

The  dependent  variables  in  this  thesis  were  social  behavior 
and  arousal.  Length  and  latency  of  the  verbal  communication  of 
the  leader  were  the  measures  of  social  behavior;  leader's  heart 
rate  and  GSR  were  the  measures  of  arousal. 

Behavioral  Measures  and  Analysis  of  Variance 

The  conversation  of  each  group  member  was  recorded  on  the 
dynograph  record  by  the  deflection  of  a  marker  pen  for  each  group 
member,  as  long  as  the  group  member  was  speaking.  The  latency 
of  S_'s  comments  was  defined  as  the  average  length  of  time  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  termination  of  a  follower's  comment  and  the 
beginning  of  S’s  comment.  Latencies  were  approximately  0.5  seconds. 
Occasionally  it  was  difficult  for  E  to  determine  who  was  speaking, 
and  on  such  occasions  deflection  of  the  corresponding  marker  pen 
was  delayed  as  much  as  1.0  seconds.  Because  of  this  difficulty, 
it  was  decided  that  the  latency  data  were  not  sufficiently  reliable 
to  warrant  statistical  treatment.  Latency  data  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  further  in  this  thesis,  and  all  references  to  communication 
in  discussions  to  follow  will  refer  to  length  rather  than  latency 
of  communication. 

Within  each  of  the  experimental  groups,  proportions  of  the 
total  fifteen  minutes  during  which  the  leader  was  talking,  each 
follower  was  talking,  and  during  which  there  was  silence  were 
computed.  If  a  break  in  the  speaker's  discourse  lasted  less  than 
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1.5  seconds,  and  if  another  speaker  did  not  intervene  with  a  com¬ 
ment  during  this  break,  the  break  was  disregarded  and  the  speaker's 
comment  was  tabulated  as  continuous.  The  delay  in  pen  deflection 
which  necessitated  the  discarding  of  the  latency  data  also  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  reliability  of  the  length  of  communication 
data.  In  the  case  of  length  of  communication,  however,  the  effect 
was  considerably  smaller. 

Table  2  presents  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  variance  of 
the  proportion  of  fifteen  minutes  that  the  leader  spent  talking. 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  all  cells  in  this  analysis  are 
presented  in  Appendix  C.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the  proportion 
would  decrease  as  role  conflict  increased.  Since  role  conflict 
was  defined  as  a  relationship  between  leader's  self -expectations 
and  followers'  expectations  of  the  leader,  any  demonstration  of 
the  effects  of  role  conflict  depended  on  an  interaction  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  factors  of  leader  and  follower  preference.  Orthogonal 
comparisons  were  originally  planned  to  partition  such  an  interaction 
into  components  corresponding  to  the  predicted  modes  of  role  conflict 
resolution.  Such  an  interaction  was  not  obtained;  thus,  the  or¬ 
thogonal  comparisons  were  not  employed,  and  none  of  the  results 
to  be  reported  were  predicted. 

Non-directive  leaders  spent  an  average  of  .33  of  the  fifteen 

) 

minutes  talking,  while  directive  leaders  spent  an  average  of  . 4l 
of  the  fifteen  minutes  talking.  This  difference  was  significant 
(F  =  5-49,  d.f.  =  1,  24,  p  <<.05).  Leaders  of  followers  with  NN 
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Table  2. 

Summary  of  analysis  of  variance  of 
proportion  of  fifteen  minutes  leader  spent  talking. 


Source  of  variation 

Sum  of  squares 

d.f . 

Mean  square 

F 

Leader  self- 
expectation 

461.53 

1 

461.53 

5.49  * 

Combined  followers' 
expectation 

637 . 93 

2 

318.97 

3.79  * 

Sex 

17.78 

1 

17.78 

Leader  x  Followers 

44.06 

2 

22.03 

Leader  x  Sex 

178.22 

1 

178.22 

2.12 

Followers  x  Sex 

148.25 

2 

74.13 

Leader  x  Followers 
x  Sex 

46.00 

2 

23.OO 

Within 

2018.35 

24 

84.10 

*  p  <  .05 
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preference  spent  an  average  of  .33  of  the  fifteen  minutes  talking; 
leaders  of  ND  followers  spent  .36  of  the  fifteen  minutes;  leaders 
of  DD  followers  spent  .43  of  the  fifteen  minutes.  Leaders  of  NN 
followers  spent  significantly  less  time  talking  than  leaders  of 
DD  followers;  no  other  differences  were  significant  (Duncan's 
Multiple  Range,  R2  =  .077?  R3  =  . 08l,  p  <  .  05). 

Physiological  Measures  and  Analysis  of  Variance 

The  leader's  GSR  was  tabulated  as  the  total  number  of  GSR 
responses  of  the  leader  in  fifteen  minutes.  A  GSR  response  was 
defined  as  a  pen  deflection  in  the  direction  of  lowered  skin  re- 
si  stance  which  exceeded  twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  range 
of  pen  deflection  observed  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  twenty -five 
percent  deflection  had  to  occur  within  a  5*0  second  time  span 
before  it  was  tabulated  as  a  response.  Berlyne  et  al  (1963)  has  de¬ 
fined  a  GSR  response  as  any  pen  deflection  away  from 'the  baseline  in 
the  direction  of  lower  skin  resistance  that  occurs  within  four  seconds 
of  the  onset  of  the  stimulus  and  returns  toward  the  baseline  within 
ten  seconds  of  the  deflection.  The  adaptation  period  in  this  thesis 
was  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  steady  baseline  in  most  Ss,  and  a 
criterion  for  pen  deflection  other  than  that  employed  by  Berlyne 
was  necessary.  Five  dynograph  records  with  the  clearest  GSR  res¬ 
ponses  were  examined  by  E,  and  it  was  found  that  the  pen  deflection 
for  these  GSR  responses  averaged  approximately  forty  percent  of  the 
total  observed  pen  deflection.  It  was  also  determined  that  rhythmic 
fluctuation  in  the  baseline  of  these  records  averaged  approximately 
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fifteen  percent  of  the  total  observed  range  of  pen  deflection.  The 
operational  criterion  of  twenty-five  percent  pen  deflection  was 
then  arbitrarily  determined.  This  thesis  employed  no  discrete 
stimuli  as  in  the  Berlyne  study,  and  it  was  necessary  to  specify 
the  maximum  allowable  time  for  a  twenty-five  percent  pen  deflection. 
Inspection  of  the  dynograph  records  revealed  that  all  clear  GSR 
responses  occurred  within  3*0  seconds  of  the  onset  of  the  pen  de¬ 
flection.  The  operational  time  limit  for  a  twenty-five  percent 
deflection  was  then  arbitrarily  set  at  5-0  seconds.  When  these 
criteria  were  employed,  over  half  the  Ss  exhibited  no  GSR  responses. 

Table  3  presents  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  variance  of 
the  total  number  of  GSR  responses  exhibited  by  the  leader  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Means  and  standard  deviations  of  all  cells  in  this  analy¬ 
sis  are  presented  in  Appendix  D.  There  were  no  significant  effects. 

The  leader's  heart  rate  was  determined  for  the  times  during 
which  he  was  speaking,  each  follower  was  speaking,  and  during  which 
there  was  silence.  The  leader's  heart  rate  while  he  was  speaking 
was  determined  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  heart  beats, 
summed  over  all  occasions  of  his  speech,  by  the  total  time  in 
fifteen  minutes  that  he  spent  talking.  Discourse  of  the  leader 
that  lasted  less  than  5*0  seconds  was  not  included  in  the  heart 
rate  determination  because  of  the  variability  in  the  number  of 
heart  beats  that  was  exhibited  during  intervals  less  than  5.0 
seconds.  This  procedure  was  similarly  employed  to  determine  the 
leader's  heart  rate  during  follower  conversation  and  during  silence. 
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Table  3. 

Summary  of  analysis  of  variance  of 
total  GSR  responses  of  leader. 


Source  of  variation 

Sum  of  squares 

d.f. 

Mean  square 

F 

Leader  self- 
expectation 

13.44 

1 

13.44 

1.30 

Combined  followers' 
expectation 

32.66 

2 

16.33 

1.57 

Sex 

0.44 

1 

0.44 

Leader  x  Followers 

6.25 

2 

3.13 

Leader  x  Sex 

0.12 

1 

0.12 

Followers  x  Sex 

4.24 

2 

2.12 

Leader  x  Followers 
x  Sex 

3.95 

2 

1.97 

Within 

248.90 

24 

10.37 
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The  5.0  criterion  was  reduced  to  4.0  seconds  for  the  determination 
of  the  leader's  heart  rate  during  silence  for  four  experimental 
groups.  In  these  groups  there  were  no  periods  of  silence  that 
lasted  5*0  seconds  or  more.  The  criterion  was  lowered  on  these 
four  occasions  after  it  was  decided  that  real,  though  less  reliable, 
data  were  preferable  to  data  entries  that  had  been  estimated  by 
some  standard  estimation  procedure.  Of  the  one  hundred-eight 
cell  entries  in  the  analysis  of  variance  to  follow,  only  four 
were  affected  by  the  change  in  standards.  In  addition  to  the 
above  determination  of  heart  rate,  the  leader's  heart  rate  during 
pooled  follower  conversation  was  determined  by  dividing  the  total 
heart  beats,  summed  over  all  occasions  during  which  either  follower 
was  speaking,  by  the  total  time  taken  by  both  followers  in  con¬ 
versation. 

Table  4  presents  the  results  of  a  split -plot  repeated  measures 
analysis  of  variance  of  leader's  heart  rate  in  which  the  2x2x3 
factorial  of  sex,  leader  preference,  and  combined  follower  preference 
was  assigned  between  groups  and  three  levels  of  a  communication 
factor,  leader  conversation,  pooled  follower  conversation,  and 
silence  were  assigned  within  groups.  Means  and  standard  deviations 
for  all  cells  in  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Appendix  E.  It 
was  hypothesized  that  the  leader's  heart  rate  would  increase  as 
role  conflict  increased.  Demonstration  of  this  effect  was  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  presence  of  an  interaction  that  included  the  factors 
of  leader  and  follower  expectations.  Such  an  interaction  was  not 
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Table  4. 

Summary  of  analysis  of  variance  of  leader's  heart  rate. 


Source  of  variation 

Sum  of  squares 

d.f . 

Mean  square 

F 

Sex 

22.05 

1 

22.05 

Leader 

133.04 

1 

133.04 

Followers 

2815.84 

2 

1407 . 92 

4.54  * 

Sex  x  Leader 

310.59 

1 

310.59 

Sex  x  Followers 

726.93 

2 

363.47  7 

1.17 

Leader  x  Followers 

612.02 

2 

306.01 

Sex  x  Leader  x  Followers 

465.55 

2 

232.78 

Error 

7448.72 

24 

310.36 

Communication 

553.06 

2 

276.53 

23.36  ** 

Communication  x  Sex 

10.46 

2 

5.23 

Communication  x  Leader 

29.81 

2 

14.91 

1.26 

Communication  x  Followers 

68.35 

4 

17.09 

1.44 

Communication  x  Sex 
x  Leader 

14.20 

2 

7.10 

Communication  x  Sex 
x  Followers 

20.12 

4 

5.03 

Communication  x  Leader 
x  Followers 

11.92 

4 

2.98 

Communication  x  Sex 
x  Leader  x  Followers 

8.15 

4 

2.04 

Error 

568.ll 

CO 

11.84 

*  p  <  .025 

**  p  <  .001 
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obtained;  thus,  none  of  the  results  to  be  reported  were  predicted. 

The  average  total  heart  rate  for  all  leaders  was  89-59  beats 
per  minute.  Summing  over  leader's  self -expectations,  leaders' 
average  heart  rate  in  groups  with  follower  expectation  DN  =  82.83, 
in  DD  groups  =  92-95?  and  in  NN  groups  =  9^-74.  Leaders  of  DN 
groups  had  a  significantly  lower  heart  rate,  on  the  average,  than 
leaders  of  DD  and  NN  groups.  There  was  no  significant  difference 
between  leaders  of  DD  and  NN  groups  (Duncan's  Multiple  Range, 

=  8.58,  R3  =  9-01,  p<1.05).  The  leader's  average  heart  rate 
while  he  is  talking  =  92.69?  during  silence  =  90-0^?  and  while 
followers  are  talking  =  87-15-  All  differences  were  significant 
(Duncan's  Multiple  Range,  R^  =  2.4l,  R^  =  2.50,  p  <.  .005). 
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Discussion 

The  most  salient  finding  of  this  study  was  that  leaders  of 
DN  groups,  regardless  of  their  own  self -expectations,  exhibited 
significantly  lower  heart  rates  than  leaders  of  DD  or  NN  groups. 

One  possible  interpretation  of  this  result  is  that  follower  con¬ 
federates  in  the  DN  condition  who  were  made  to  express  a  preference 
contrary  to  that  of  the  leader  might  have  been  perceptibly  apolo¬ 
getic  and  embarassed  in  their  behavior.  This  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  demands  made  upon  the  leader.  It  appeared 
that  this  condition,  if  it  existed,  would  be  reflected  in  less 
communication  on  the  part  of  followers  expressing  expectations 
contrary  to  the  leader  within  the  DN  condition.  The  average  pro¬ 
portion  of  fifteen  minutes  for  these  followers  was  .24,  whereas 
followers  who  were  made  to  express  a  preference  in  support  of  the 
leader  yielded  a  proportion  of  . 31.  This  difference  was  significant 
(t_  =  1.77,  d.f.  =  22,  p  <  .05,  one  tailed).  If  follower  embarass- 
ment  was  perceptible,  the  leader  was  under  less  pressure  and  showed 
less  arousal.  In  DD  and  NN  groups,  expression  of  a  preference 
opposite  to  the  leader's  would  have  been  supported  by  another 
follower,  resulting  embarassment  reduced,  and  demands  on  the  leader 
made  stronger. 

Another  possible  interpretation  of  this  result  involves  a 
definition  of  role  conflict  that  was  not  employed  in  this  study. 

If  role  conflict  is  defined  as  a  conflict  in  follower  expectations, 
regardless  of  the  leader's  self -expectations ,  then  the  only  leaders 
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experiencing  role  conflict  were  leaders  of  DN  groups.  In  this 
case,  this  thesis  provides  significant  effects  of  role  conflict. 

One  would  have  to  draw  the  uncomfortable  conclusion  that  role  con¬ 
flict  produces  a  decrease  in  arousal,  since  leaders  of  DN  groups 
exhibited  the  significantly  lowest  heart  rate.  This  interpretation 
could  also  be  applied  to  the  finding  that  leaders  of  DN  groups 
communicated  more  than  leaders  of  NN  groups  and  less  than  leaders 
of  DD  groups.  One  could  conclude  in  this  case  that  leaders  of  DN 
groups  resolved  the  role  conflict  by  compromising  between  the  D 
and  N  expectations. 

A  somewhat  different  interpretation  may  be  placed  on  the 
finding  that  leaders  of  DN  groups  exhibited  the  lowest  heart  rate. 

This  is  done  by  noting  that  the  DN  condition  may  be  conceptualized 
as  a  lack  of  consensus  regarding  the  group  norm.  As  mentioned 
previously,  a  decrease  in  unanimity  regarding  an  expectation  results 
in  a  decrease  in  the  salience  of  that  expectation.  Thus,  as  unanimity 
decreases,  the  demands  on  the  role  actor  become  weaker,  and  as 
demands  weaken,  arousal  decreases.  The  suggestion  that  arousal 
varies  directly  with  group  consensus  regarding  expectations  is 
potentially  the  most  theoretically  significant  result  of  the 
present  research.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  construct  of  arousal 
has  relevance  for  any  research  dealing  with  the  effects  of  group 
consensus. 

It  was  originally  expected  that  the  modes  of  role  conflict 
resolution,  abandonment  and  withdrawal,  would  be  manifested  in 
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differences  in  communication  and  arousal.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
increasing  role  conflict  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  communication 
and  an  increase  in  arousal.  All  of  these  predictions  depended 
on  leader  expectations  and  follower  expectations  being  components 
of  the  same  interaction.  A  demonstration  of  this  is  not  available 
from  present  findings.  There  are  at  least  four  possible  reasons 
for  the  lack  of  such  an  interaction.  First,  and  most  obviously, 
role  conflict  may  have  no  effect  on  arousal  or  communication. 

Secondly,  it  is  possible  that  the  procedure  for  selecting  Ss 
resulted  in  a  biased  sample.  With  the  exception  of  eight  Ss,  all 
Ss  responded  to  social  pressure  in  a  telephone  conversation  with  E. 
Those  students  who  did  not  respond  positively  were  not  used  as  Ss. 

It  may  be  the  case  that  Ss  who  respond  to  social  pressure  find  it 
rather  easy  to  disregard  their  own  preferences  vis-a-vis  the  pre¬ 
ferences  of  others,  and  show  a  chameleonic  conformity  to  group 
norms. 

A  third  possibility,  discussed  earlier,  is  that  s  self- 
expectations  play  no  real  part  in  the  determination  of  his  social 
behavior.  This  view  is  implicitly  assumed  by  those  authors  who 
define  role  conflict  as  an  imcompatibility  in  others*  expectations 
of  the  role  actor.  A  position  such  as  this  reflects  the  view 
that  the  determinants  of  social  behavior  are  primarily  sociological 
rather  than  psychological. 


A  fourth  possibility  involves  the  concept  of  involvement. 
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It  has  "been  demonstrated  in  research  on  discrepant  communication 
and  attitude  change  that  Ss  change  their  own  stand  in  the  direction 
of  a  discrepant  communication  to  a  greater  degree  when  they  have  no 
personal  involvement  in  the  issue  (Freedman,  1964).  When  Ss 
are  involved  in  an  issue,  presentation  of  a  persuasive  communication 
that  differs  greatly  from  S  ’  s  stand  usually  results  in  little  atti¬ 
tude  change,  and  sometimes  the  change  is  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  persuasive  communication.  Since  Ss  were  not  necessarily 
leaders  in  real  life,  the  issue  of  directive  versus  non-directive 
leadership  was  quite  probably  one  of  little  involvement  for  most  Ss, 
and  this  resulted  in  a  rather  easy  conformity  to  group  norms  and  a 
lack  of  interaction  between  S  ’  s  stand  and  the  stand  of  the  group. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  lack 
of  leader  by  follower  interactions  is  a  combination  of  a  biased 
sample  and  a  lack  of  leader  involvement. 

It  was  observed  that  the  leader’s  heart  rate  was  highest 
while  he  was  speaking,  next  highest  during  silence,  and  lowest 
when  his  followers  were  speaking.  Since  one  function  of  a  leader 
is  to  keep  conversation  moving,  one  may  postulate  that  leaders 
felt  responsible  during  silence.  That  the  leader  experienced 
higher  arousal  while  he  was  speaking,  for  whatever  reasons,  is 
the  obviously  expected  result. 

The  only  significant  effect  of  the  leader  expectations  factor 
was  on  communication,  with  non-directive  leaders  communicating 
less  than  directive  leaders.  Non-directive  was  probably  inter- 
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preted  by  Ss  to  mean  participating  less  than  directive,  and  this 
interpretation  was  reflected  in  a  straightforward  manner  by  the 
experimental  result. 

Leaders  of  DD  groups  communicated  most;  leaders  of  DN  groups 
communicated  next  most,  and  leaders  of  MT  groups  communicated  least. 
Under  the  assumption  that  non-directive  was  interpreted  by  Ss  to 
mean  participating  less,  this  finding  reflects  compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  leader  to  the  combined  expectations  of  his  followers. 

The  change  in  experimental  procedure  from  allowing  the  leader 
to  state  his  preference  for  type  of  leadership  behavior  to  publicly 
reminding  the  leader  of  his  previously  stated  preference  should 
have  had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  factors  of  sex  and  combined 
follower  preference.  These  factors  were  randomly  distributed 
before  and  after  the  change  in  procedure.  Although  more  directive 
than  non-directive  leaders  were  run  following  the  change  in  pro¬ 
cedure,  interpretation  of  the  effects  of  this  factor  may  already 
be  considered  tenuous  because  of  a  possible  correlation  of  leader¬ 
ship  preference  with  other  variables. 

In  summary,  the  three  modes  of  role  conflict  resolution, 
compromise,  abandonment,  and  withdrawal,  were  not  demonstrated  by 
means  of  social  behavior  or  arousal,  as  measured  in  this  study. 
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Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

This  thesis  may  he  considered  an  exploratory  study  in  the 
area  of  role  conflict,  since  the  preponderance  of  studies  in 
this  area  have  employed  subjective  report  data  as  the  only  dependent 
measures.  As  an  exploratory  study,  the  thesis  research  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  concrete  and  meaningful  suggestions  for  future 
research  may  be  derived  from  it.  Following  are  suggestions  for 
any  research  that  employs  a  definition  of  role  conflict  similar 
to  that  employed  in  this  thesis. 

Sj s  involvement  in  his  role  appears  to  be  of  major  importance 
in  the  study  of  role  conflict.  In  an  attempt  to  increase  Sj s 
involvement,  future  studies  might  (l)  utilize  established  groups, 
or  (2)  employ  roles  in  which  S  is  involved.  One  might  systemati¬ 
cally  vary  involvement  by  selecting  real  leaders  and  non -leaders 
as  Ss  for  a  task  similar  to  that  employed  in  this  thesis.  It  would 
be  assumed  that  involvement  would  be  greater  for  leaders  than  for 
non -leaders. 

If,  as  was  concluded  in  this  study,  lack  of  consensus  weakens 
role  demands,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  systematically  vary 
group  consensus  regarding  role  expectations.  It  may  be  the  case, 
however,  that  lack  of  consensus  weakens  demands  only  for  non -involving 
roles;  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  involvement  and  consensus  be 
systematically  varied  in  the  same  study. 


In  the  present  study,  arousal  was  found  to  vary  directly  with 
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group  consensus.  It  is  suggested  that  a  measure  of  arousal  be 
retained  in  studies  of  role  conflict;  it  is  also  suggested  that  the 
construct  be  employed  in  research  dealing  with  effects  of  group 
consensus.  Future  investigations  of  role  conflict  might  also 
benefit  by  investigating  the  content  of  verbal  communication. 

A  schema  such  as  Bales'  (1950)  categories  of  social  interaction 
might  be  of  some  use  in  this  regard. 

The  lack  of  GSR  results  in  this  thesis  deserves  some  comment. 

It  would  appear  initially  that  the  operational  definition  of  a  GSR 
response  is  at  fault  because  of  the  paucity  of  GSR  responses  observed 
under  the  criteria  employed.  It  is  the  author’s  opinion,  however, 
that  the  operational  definition  was  adequate  for  the  data,  and  that 
the  real  source  of  difficulty  was  in  the  inadequate  length  of  the 
adaptation  period.  If  time  had  permitted  an  adaptation  period 
sufficient  to  yield  a  steady  baseline,  the  percent  total  deflection 
criterion  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  a  GSR  could  have  been 
defined  in  a  manner  similar  to  Berlyne  et  al  (1963).  It  is  there¬ 
fore  suggested  that  studies  employing  the  GSR  allow  a  sufficient 
time  for  adaptation  to  occur. 

The  definition  of  role  conflict  employed  in  this  thesis  was 
questioned  when  arousal  was  found  to  vary  with  group  consensus, 
regardless  of  the  leader's  self -expectations .  The  data  appear  to 
support  a  conflicting  expectations  definition  of  role  conflict 
that  excludes  the  role  actor's  self -expectations.  This  definitional 
position  is  not  advocated  here,  however,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
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the  conclusion  would  have  to  he  drawn  frcm  the  present  data  that 
role  conflict  produces  a  decrease  in  arousal,  and  such  a  conclusion 
is  intuitively  unreasonable.  Secondly,  the  most  widely  accepted 
definition  of  role  includes  a  component  of  self -expectations,  and 
it  is  reasonable  that  this  component  be  included  in  definitions 
of  role  conflict  as  well.  In  this  regard,  some  thought  might  be 
given  to  a  definition  of  role  conflict  in  terms  of  conflicting 
mutual  expectations. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

To  determine  the  effects  of  role  conflict  on  arousal  and 
social  behavior,  directive  and  non-directive  group  leaders  were 
instructed  to  lead  two  followers,  both  of  whom  were  confederates 
of  E,  in  a  group  discussion.  Followers  both  expressed  a  directive, 
one  a  directive  and  one  a  non-directive,  or  both  a  non-directive 
preference  for  the  leader's  behavior.  Three  levels  of  role  conflict 
were  created. 

No  effects  of  role  conflict  on  arousal  or  social  behavior 
were  demonstrated,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  primary  factors 
responsible  were  a  biased  sample  and  a  lack  of  S  involvement  in  the 
leadership  issue.  Leaders  of  groups  where  consensus  regarding  the 
norms  was  lacking  exhibited  a  lower  heart  rate  than  other  leaders. 
This  may  best  be  interpreted  as  resulting  from  a  reduction  in  the 
salience  of  the  norms. 

The  leader’s  heart  rate  was  highest  while  he  was  speaking, 
next  highest  during  silence,  and  lowest  during  follower  conversation. 
This  result  was  attributed  to  the  leader's  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  himself  and  the  group.  Non-directive  leaders  communicated 
less  than  directive  leaders,  but  this  finding  was  difficult  to 
interpret,  owing  to  the  organismic  status  of  the  leadership  variable. 
Leaders  of  two  followers  with  directive  preference  communicated 
most,  while  leaders  of  two  followers  with  non-directive  preference 
communicated  least.  This  was  understood  as  reflecting  compliance 
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with  follower  expectations. 

It  was  concluded  that  group  consensus,  S.  involvement,  arousal, 
and  verbal  content  merit  further  investigation  as  variables  in  a 
role  conflict  situation. 
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APPENDIX  A 


NAME  (please  print)  _ 

HOME  PHONE  _  TUTORIAL  NO.  _ 

TUTORIAL  INSTRUCTOR  _ _ 

CIRCLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  CREDITS  YOU  HAVE  RECEIVED  TO  DATE: 

0  12  3  4 

Please  read  the  following  descriptions  of  directive  and  non¬ 
directive  group  leaders,  and  answer  the  questions. 

A  DIRECTIVE  group  leader  is  one  who  molds  group  opinion  by- 
expressing  his  own  ideas.  He  guides  the  group  toward  the  goal  he 
has  selected,  and  he  takes  major  responsibility  for  the  group's 
decisions  and  actions.  He  is  a  strong  leader. 

A  NON-DIRECTIVE  group  leader  is  just  as  active  as  a  directive 
one,  but  he  leads  by  eliciting  comments  from  group  members.  He 
synthesizes  group  opinion,  and  he  considers  his  own  opinion  as  no 
more  significant  than  that  of  another  group  member.  He  takes  less 
responsibility  for  the  group's  decisions  and  actions.  He  is  a 
weak  leader. 


1.  If  I  were  the  leader  in  a  group,  I  would  be: 

a)  Directive  _ _ 

b)  Neutral  _ 

c)  Non-directive  _ 


2. 


If  I  were  a  follower  in  a  group,  I  would  like  the  leader  to  be: 

a)  Directive  _ _ 

b)  Neutral  _ 

c)  Non-directive  _ 


APPENDIX  B 


Stimulus  Cards 
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APPENDIX  C 

Means  and  standard  deviations  of  proportion  of  fifteen 
minutes  that  leader  spent  talking  data  based 
on  three  observations  per  cell. 


Male 

Female 

Directive 

leader 

Non-directive 

leader 

Directive 

leader 

Non-directive 

leader 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

Followers 

DD 

.  463 

.043 

.423 

.083 

•  453 

.113 

.368 

.054 

DN 

.340 

.069 

.395 

.032 

.425 

.107 

.299 

.063 

NN 

.326 

.130 

.260 

.061 

.428 

.136 

.290 

.123 
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APPENDIX  D 

Means  and  standard  deviations  of  GSR  data 
based  on  three  observations  per  cell. 


Male 

Female 

Directive 

leader 

Non-directive 

leader 

Directive 

leader 

Non-directive 

leader 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

Followers 

DD 

0.00 

0.00 

3.00 

4.36 

1 . 66 

2.88 

3.33 

3.65 

DN 

3.00 

2.83 

3.00 

3.00 

2.33 

2.12 

4.33 

7.51 

NN 

2.00 

0.00 

1.33 

2.31 

0.33 

0.57 

0.66 

0.57 
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APPENDIX  E 


Means  and  standard  deviations  of  heart  rate  data 
based  on  three  observations  per  cell. 


Leader 

speaking 

Follower 

speaking 

Silence 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

Sex 

Leader 

Followers 

DD 

93.01 

12.96 

88.01 

13.54 

93.86 

13.09 

D 

DN 

82.26 

11.81 

82.27 

10.13 

80.76 

13.28 

M 

NN 

92.84 

IO.69 

87.56 

9.14 

92.75 

14.67 

DD 

98.21 

11.97 

93.04 
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